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transmitters they were in constant touch with civilisa-
tion. Then on August 24, 1929, the sun again became
visible for a short time above the horizon, and Byrd
and his companions knew that winter was almost over,
and that spring and summer with all they held in store
were at hand.

The geological party got away first, and it was not
until November 28 that a wireless report from them, at
that time three hundred and fifty miles away to the
south, reported the weather favourable, and Byrd and
his companions set out on their memorable flight. Their
machine was a three-engined, all-metal Ford mono-
plane, and fully loaded she weighed seven tons. Flying
south Byrd passed over the geological party toiling over
the snow below, and threw out a parachute to which
was attached a packet containing the latest wireless
news from home, tobacco and other luxuries; then on
again, now climbing steadily, for in front lay a lofty
mountain range which had to be crossed before the Pole
could be reached.

Up and up climbed the plane, nearer and nearer
loomed the vast, rocky mass ahead, and then suddenly
Byrd discovered that the machine was no longer rising,
that, heavily loaded as she was, she had reached what
airmen call her "ceiling". Disaster threatened! Byrd
knew that unless he could get the plane higher they
would either crash into the mountains or be com-
pelled to turn back. There was only one thing to be
done. The machine must be lightened. At his command
his companions began to throw overboard their food,
precious food they had brought with them in case they